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|" THE ISLAND OF FORMOSA did not exist, or if it were 

still in the hands of Japan, the struggle between the 
Nationalists and the Communists for contro] of China 
might have ended in 1949 with the extinction of the 
Nationalists. By retreating to Taiwan, to give the island 
its Chinese name, the National Government secured a 
territorial base protected by the 100-mile-wide Strait 
of Formosa, where it could keep the regime alive, build 
up its strenzth, and, perhaps, enlist foreign support 
for an attempt to regain power on the mainland, The 
National Government’s claim to Formosa is challenged, 
however, by the rival government at Peking, and the 
question of Formosa’s future has become bound up 
with larger international issues raised by the Korean 
war and more recently by the peace treaty with Japan. 
Members of the United Nations are divided in their 
attitudes on the question of according international 
recognition to the Communist government of China, 
and this question has been complicated, but not settled, 
by the Chinese intervention in the Korean war. 

The future of the National Government depends, 
therefore, on many factors outside its own control. 
One of them is the extent to which it can convince 
the United States government and American public 
opinion that support of the Nationalist regime would 
further the aims of American policy in Asia. The pre- 
sent policy of the American government is to give 
diplomatic and material support to the National Gov- 


Mr. Riggs was formerly a research associate of the Foreign 
Policy Association, specializing in Far Eastern affairs, and 
is now on the staff of the Public Administration Clearing 
House in New York. This article is based on a longer study 
of conditions in Formosa, particularly in the last few years, 
which will be published shortly in pamphlet form by the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. 


ernment, but not to the point of encouraging it with 
promises of American armed assistance in an effort 
to reconquer the mainland. Future developments in 
United States policy will be influenced by American 
estimates of the strength which the Chinese Nationalists 
can muster on their own account and of their capacity 
to offer an attractive political alternative to the millions 
of Chinese now under Communist rule. A survey of 
the National Government’s recent record in Formosa 
will not answer all these questions, but may throw 
some light on them." 

Supporters of the National Government admit that 
its record on the mainland, especially during the last 
years of its rule, left something to be desired. They 
assert, however, that the government has turned over 
a new leaf, and speak hopefully of making Taiwan 
a model province. According to Han Lih-wu, one of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s advisers: 


Government policies in Taiwan are based on the Three 
People’s Principles which were much publicized on the main- 

1 The material in this article is derived largely from 
official. and semi-official publications of the National Gov- 
ernment, ECA reports, periodicals issued in Formosa and 
Hongkong, and reports in the American press. The author 
has also had the privilege of examining unpublished man- 
uscripts by George Kerr, former US consul in Formosa, and 
Joshua Liao, a Formosan autonomist leader (neither of whom 
is responsible for any views expressed here). 
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land but, unfortunately, not actually carried out....In the 
new deal announced by the Reorganization Committee of 
the Kuomintang, there was frank admission of past failures. 
This realization, so the announcement said, makes the Party 
all the more determined to do better.” 


Political Basis of National Government 
Although other parties exist, the Kuomintang still 
controls the National Government, and Chiang Kai- 
shek is still the dominant figure in the Kuomintang.* 
The move to Formosa appears, indeed, to have 
strengthened the personal power of Chiang, which in 
the last years on the mainland was weakened by de- 
fections and challenged by opposing leaders and factions. 
Many leaders formerly associated with the National 
Government have emigrated to Hongkong or the 
United States, gone over to the Communists, or retired 
from political life. Those who went to Formosa rep- 
resent, in the main, the hard core of Chiang’s loyal 
supporters. While these changes have narrowed the 
political basis of the regime, they may also have made 
possible a tighter and more efficient organization. 
Chiang Kai-shek was elected President of China in 
1948 by the first National Assembly held under the 
constitution adopted in 1946. At the same time Li 
Tsung-jen, a leader of the Kwangsi clique, was elected 
Vice President against the wishes of the dominant 
elements in the Kuomintang. In January 1949 Chiang 
withdrew irom the presidency, leaving Li as Acting 
President. After a futile effort to make peace with 
the Communists, Li’s government retreated to Chengtu 
in Szechwan, and was finally forced to abandon the 
mainland. Taipei, the chief city of Formosa, was 
proclaimed the national capital in December 1949. 
Meanwhile Chiang, with some of his best troops 
and the government’s gold reserves, had moved to 
Formosa, where he announced an unremitting crusade 
against the Communists, General Chen Cheng was 
named as Premier by Chiang on December 17. Acting 
President Li, who had gone to the United States for 
an emergency operation, declined to return, and sought 
to gain support from Washington. On March 1, 1950 
Chiang resumed the office of President. Li claims 
that this action was illegal, as no new election was 
held. Later, supporters of Li, including Tung Kwan- 
hsien, former President of the Legislative Yuan, organ- 
2 Han Lih-wu, Taiwan Today (Taipei, 1951), pp. 8, 11. 
3 “Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his supporters have 
been exercising a dominant role in National Government 
policies, 1949-51 ....the Kuomintang, as presently consti- 
tuted, is the ruling party.’ Gung-hsing Wang, “Nationalist 
Government Policies, 1949-1951," Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1951, 
p. 222. Mr. Wang was a member of the Chinese Foreign 
Service until 1950. 
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ized in Hongkong a Democratic Progressive Party which 
they hoped would become a third force opposing both 
the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

Chiang Kai-shek has for many years maintained his 
leadership by adroitly balancing rival cliques against 
one another, and has judged his subordinates primarily 
according to their personal loyalty to him rather than 
by the policies or programs which they espoused. 
Factionalism within the Kuomintang did not end with 
the move to Formosa, although the balance of power 
among the various cliques was somewhat altered. The 
Political Science group, which included a number of 
competent men of Western orientation, appears to have 
been weakened, while the CC clique (which has con- 
trolled the party organization) and the Whampoa 
clique (which has controlled the army) seem to have 
been strengthened. For example, General Sun Li-jen, 
a non-faction man who is commander of the army 
ground forces, is reported to exercise only limited 
authority. 

In July 1950 two committees were established to 
promote reform in the Kuomintang by eliminating the 
evils of factionalism, lack of discipline, and loss of 
revolutionary spirit. A Reform Committee, composed 
of younger men, was instructed to draw up plans for 
reorganization, while a Committee of Supervision, 
composed of older men, would oversee their execution. 
Meanwhile the functions of the old Central Executive 
Committee and Supervisory Committee were suspended. 
According to Tsui Shu-chin, a member of the Reform 
Committee, the role of the party will no longer be 
that of tutelage but that of an “ordinary political 
party,” which can no longer “interfere directly with 
the official duties” of party members who hold office 
as legislators or administrators. 

It is impossible to estimate what results these steps 
will bring. Their adoption shows that the need for reform 
within the party is realized, but as yet there is little 
evidence of the emergence of new and dynamic leader- 
ship. The Generalissimo still dominates both party and 
government, and opinions differ as to whether he is, © 
on balance, a source of weakness or of strength under 
present conditions. 


Administration of Formosa 

Nationalist administration in Formosa has shown 
marked improvement since the island was taken over 
from the Japanese in 1945.‘ At first, Formosa seems 
to have been regarded primarily as a piece of war 
booty to be exploited by the Chinese victors, with 
little thought for the needs or desires of the local 


4 See George Kerr, “Formosa’s Return to China,” Far 
Eastern Survey, October 15, 1947, and “Formosa: The 
March Massacres,” Far Eastern Survey, November 5, 1947. 
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population. Under the first governor appointed by the 
National Government, General Chen Yi, Formosa was 
overrun by carpetbaggers from the mainland, who, 
under cover of official position, took over Japanese 
enterprises on the island and, instead of restoring and 
developing them, enriched themselves by plundering 
Formosan resources, both raw materials and man- 
ufactured goods, and selling them on the mainland at 
a high profit. Formosans were largely denied both 
economic and political opportunity. Government offices 
were filled not by Formosans but by mainland Chinese 
or, in some cases, by Formosans who had emigrated to 
the mainland and become identified with the Kuo- 
mintang—whom resident Formosans referred to as 
“half mountain men.” 

As a result, the Formosans’ initial joy at liberation 
from Japanese rule and reunion with the homeland 
soon turned to resentment. Increasing tension culminat- 
ed in March 1947 in a local uprising accompanied 
by specific demands for administrative reform and 
greater autonomy. The uprising was put down with 
considerable bloodshed and many Formosan leaders 
were executed or arrested. Both Chinese and American 
opinion was aroused, however, and in April 1947 Chen 
Yi was replaced by a new governor, Wei Tao-ming, 
former Ambassador to the United States. Under his 
administration some abuses were curtailed but many 
of Chen Yi’s henchmen were still firmly entrenched 
and no radical changes ensued. 

By 1948, however, Chiang Kai-shek was beginning! to 
think of Formosa not merely as a remote province but as 
a possible future base for his government, should it have 
to leave the mainland. Hence, in January 1949, Gen- 
eral Chen Cheng, a competent officer and thoroughly 
loyal to Chiang, was installed as governor and began 
to take steps to reform the administration. When, late 
in 1949, the National Government was established on 
Formosa, Chiang promoted Chen Cheng to the position 
of Chairman of the Executive Yuan (equivalent to 
Premier). The governorship of Formosa went to K. C. 
Wu, an able, American-educated official, the former 
mayor of Shanghai. This appointment reflected a 
realization that the National Government needed the 
support of the Formosans. Since 1947, as a result of 
these various changes, the administration has made 
advances both in efficiency and in responsiveness to 
the needs of the local population. 


Increased Formosan Participation 


Under the regime of Chen Yi none of the depart- 
ments of the provincial government were headed by 
Formosans, Under Wei Tao-ming seven out of fifteen 
department heads were Formosans, bu: of these three 
were “half mountain men,” three had collaborated 
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with the Japanese, and the other represented the non- 
Chinese aborigines. K.C. Wu expanded the number of 
commissioners to 23 and filled 17 of these posts with 
Formosans, though there has been some complaint 
that the Formosans appointed did not represent the 
best talent available and did not fully enjoy the con- 
fidence of the local population. By January 1950, ac- 
cording to official data, of 81,000 employees of the 
provincial government 53,000 were Formosans, includ- 
ing 55 of 316 men in senior positions and 780 of 3,118 
in positions of the second grade. 

As a concession to Formosan opinion, a provincial 
People’s Political Council, with advisory powers only, 
was established by Governor Chen Yi, and held its 
first meeting in May 1946. It immediately became a 
forum for the expression of strong criticisms of the 
Chen Yi administration. One of the outstanding critics, 
Wang Tien-tang, a lawyer, was arrested, convicted, 
released, and finally killed “while resisting arrest” 
during the suppression of the March 1947 autonomy 
movement, when other Formosan leaders also lost their 
lives. According to Formosan autonomist sources, 
another “purge” with many executions took place in 
the fall of 1949. The People’s Political Council, however, 
continues to meet semiannually, is consulted on certain 
matters of policy, and serves as an organ to reflect 
local sentiment. 

Preparations for the establishment of local self-gov- 
ernment on a democratic basis in cities and counties 
(hsien) were inaugurated by Governor Chen Cheng, 
and a plan was approved in April 1950. A new system 
of political districts was adopted, and between July 
1950 and April 1951 electjons were held for local 
magistrates and local councils in both cities and counties 
throughout the island. According to official sources, 
the election rules did not permit the existing admini- 
stration to exert influence on the voting, a claim which 
is difficult to check. In the city of Taipei the incum- 
bent mayor, a mainland Formosan who had previously 
been appointed to the post, resigned to run for the 
office, and was elected. Whatever flaws still exist, the 
machinery for democratic self-government has been 
established for local units. 


Formosan Opinion 

It is obviously impossible to make any accurate survey 
of the political opinion of Formosans, especially since 
local sentiment has been in a state of flux since 1945. 
Three gencral schools of thought may, however, be 
distinguished: pro-Kuomintang, pro-Communist, and 
pro-Formosan autonomy. The number of supporters of 
the Kuomintang, or the National Government, has 
undoubtedly increased since 1947 as economic condi- 
tions have improved and as Formosans have acquired 
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more voice in island government. The Communists 
were never strong in Formosa; a few took part in the 
March 1947 uprising but escaped from the island after 
it was suppressed. Communist propaganda efforts are 
said to be active but are reported to be directed more 
toward Chinese from the mainland than toward the 
local population. It is probable that in 1947 many 
Formosans would have welcomed the Communists, or 
at least would not have resisted them; but despite 
some grievances life in Formosa may now seem more 
attractive than the conditions reported from the Com- 
munist-ruled mainland. 

It is possible, however, that majority sentiment would 
support the third group, which opposes both the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists and whose slogan is 
“Formosa for the Formosans.” The leaders of this 
movement are now mostly in exile, either in Hongkong 
or in Japan. After the war they at first demanded in- 
dependence for Formosa. Then, realizing the difficul- 
ties of achieving this aim, they shifted to demands for 
self-determination and full local autonomy, and they 
have sought to enlist United States or United Nations 
support in asking for a plebiscite or for local self-gov- 
ernment under a United Nations trusteeship. 


Agrarian Reforms 


In 1949 a comprehensive program of rural improve- 
ment was launched in Formosa (as well as in some 
mainland areas) under the auspices of the Chinese- 
American Joint Committee on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR), financed in part by ECA.° JCRR facilitated 
the enforcement by Chen Yi’s administration of an 
old National Government law, not previously imple- 
mented, under which rents were limited to 37.5 per- 
cent of the main crop. In Formosa this amounted 
to an average reduction of 16.4 percent from former 
rentals, which had varied from a local average of 46 
percent in some localities to 62 percent in others. Rents 
were assessed on the basis of an estimaie of the aver- 
age annual crop, varying with the productivity of each 
plot of land. Sample checks have indicated that peas- 
ant incomes were raised on the average by 37 percent 
as a result of this measure, three-quarters of the gains 
being invested in fertilizer, equipment, or farm ani- 
mals to increase production. 

The land reform program aided by JCRR also in- 
luded three to six-year written leases in place of verbal 
agreements terminable at the will of the landlord; 
substitution of direct leases between tenant and land- 
lords for subleases made through land agents; banning 
of advance deposits equivalent to a year’s rent; re- 
duction of rents in years of poor harvests; prohibition 


5 Cf. Melvin Conant, Jr., “JCRR: An Object Lesson,” 
Far Eastern Survey, May 2, 1951. 
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of advance collection of rents; and elimination of rents 
on subsidiary crops. In January 1951 plans were an- 
nounced to sell 90,000 acres of state-owned land, then 
uncultivated, to tenant farmers, who would pay in ten 
annual installments, each installment (including taxes) 
not to exceed 37.5 percent of the main crop. 

JCRR has also been active in reorganizing the old 
farmers’ associations to make them more genuinely 
representative of working farmers. These associations 
have aided in the enforcement of rent reduction, dis- 
tribution of fertilizer, and provision of credit and other 
cooperative facilities. Other JCRR programs for rural 
betterment have included irrigation, livestock improve- 
ment, public health, and adult education. 

Formosan critics have charged that the rent reduc- 
tion program enabled the government to claim credit 
for a measure carried out at the expense of Formosan 
landlords rather than of mainland Chinese. They also 
claim that by juggling the prices of rice and fertilizer 
the government has deprived the poorer peasants of 
the gains accruing to them from rent reduction. Never- 
theless Dr. W. I. Ladejinsky, US government agricul- 
tural expert, after spending nine weeks in Formosa in 
1951, reported a general improvement of rural condi- 
tions since his earlier observations in 1949. In june 
1951 the provincial program of agrarian reform was 
promulgated as national law for future enforcement on 
the mainland. 


Other Social Policies 

Space does not permit a full discussion of the social 
policies adopted by the Chinese regime in Formosa, 
but mention may be made of developments in two 
important fields: public health and education, The 
Japanese had introduced a public health program 
which virtually eliminated smallpox, cholera, and 
bubonic plague, greatly reduced the incidence of 
malaria, and brought the annual death rate per thous- 
and down from 34 in 1906 to 20.5 in 1935. Conditions 
deteriorated during the war, and the departure of 
Japanese residents removed most of the medical tech- 
nicians. Under the first Chinese director the public 
health service disintegrated; smallpox reapptared, and 
epidemics of cholera (1946) and bubonic plague (1947) 
were checked only by heroic exertions on the part of 
UNRRA. In the last two or three years, however, with 
the help of UNRRA, the World Health Organization, 
and JCRR, the Chinese have been able to reestablish 
public health services which do not compare too un- 
favorably with those achieved under the Japanese, 
and are probably superior to those on the Chinese 
mainland. 

The Japanese also installed a system of primary 
education, excellent by Asian standards, which reached 
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70 percent of the school age population, though com- 
paratively few opportunities for secondary and higher 
education were provided for Formosans. Under the 
Chen Yi administration school funds were largely 
cut off and the school system degenerated, partly be- 
cause of the shortage of trained Chinese teachers and 
the substitution of Chinese for Japanese as the medium 
of instruction. Formosan middle school students took 
a prominent part in the agitation against the Nationalist 
regime. 

Eventually, however, new textbooks were’ prepared, 
new teachers and administrators were recruited (the 
influx of refugees from the mainland assisted this 
process), and appropriations for education were in- 
creased from 8.4 percent of the provincial budget in 
1946 to about 25 percent in 1950. The percentage 
of children of school age attending school rose to 
nearly 80 in 1950 and it is planned to raise it to 95 
by 1955. By 1950 attendance at secondary schools ap- 
parently exceeded the prewar level, though part of 
this was due to the abolition of the Japanese vocational 
schools (instead, vocational courses are to be incor- 
porated in the secondary schools). and part may be 
due to the large number of relatively well-to-do im- 
migrants from the mainland. 

The Taiwan University was taken over by the 
Chinese and combined with the college of economics, 
the agricultural and engineering colleges were expanded 
to give four-year courses, and a college of local admi- 
nistration and a normal school were established. By 
1949 enrollment in institutions of higher education 
had jumped to 5,900 (against 1,700, mostly Japanese, 
in 1945), of whom, according to a Nationalist writer, 
3,500 were Formosans and 2,400 mainlanders. For- 
mosans have complained of discrimination in favor of 
mainlanders in admission policies. Yet it seems ap- 
parent that in the last year or two real progress has 
been made, not only in raising educational standards 
and expanding the school system, but also in providing 
more educational facilities for the Taiwanese. 


Economic Developments 

During the Japanese occupation Formosan resources 
were intensively developed for the benefit of Japan. 
The cultivation of rice and sugar, for export to Japan, 
was emphasized especially and output was greatly ex- 
panded by the use of scientific methods. The rice 
culture thus inherited by the Chinese government was 
of great value in providing food for a population 
augmented by immigrants from the mainland, but the 
sugar industry is of more dubious value as its high 
costs of production discourage exports except to a 
protected market. While Formosa is primarily agricul- 
tural, the Japanese developed coal mining, electric 
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power, food processing (especially sugar refining), and 
some manufacturing industries, chiefly on a fairly 
small scale, such as fertilizer, chemicals, cement, ship- 
building, cotton textiles, rubber goods, and paper. 
Transportation and communications were much better 
developed than on the China mainland. 

The Chinese thus inherited the facilities and skills 
developed by the Japanese, but the economy to which 
they fell heir had suffered during the war from dis- 
tortion, deterioration, and damage. Moreover, the 
Japanese administrators quickly departed and they had 
not trained many Formosans to take over executive 
jobs in government or in industry. Nor did China have 
many men qualified to direct a more complex economy 
than that of China Proper. At first, little attempt was 
made to find qualified administrators; the economy 
was run by Chinese politicians who were chiefly in- 
terested in amassing quick profits from commercial 
or speculative transactions. Formosan discontent resulted 
in sabotage and cheating which accelerated the econ- 
omic decline. 

The first real effort to arrest the process of economic 
disintegration appears to have been made under Gov- 
ernor Chen Cheng, although it was accompanied by 
the disturbing effects of a new flood of refugees from 
the mainland for whom positions had to be found. 
Under K. C. Wu definite progress was registered and 
the Formosans displayed a more cooperative attitude. 
By 1950 agricultural production for domestic consump- 
tion had regained and in some cases exceeded prewar 
levels, although export crops were still far behind 
prewar. Industrial production was reviving, and prices 
had achieved relative stability although inflationary 
pressures still continued. The turning-point had been 
passed and prospects for the future, though still beset 
by many uncertainties, were greatly improved. 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 

In October 1945 only 1.78 million acres of land 
were under cultivation as compared with 2.1 million 
before the war, and yields per acre had been severely 
reduced. For this three factors were mainly responsible : 
the lack of fertilizer, formerly imported from Japan; 
the decay of irrigation works from lack of maintenance; 
and the removal from cultivation by the Japanese of 
some 238,000 acres of land for use as airfields or other 
military installations. The Chinese, though using little 
of this land for military purposes, have been slow to 
restore it to productive use. The National Government, 
with the aid of ECA, has sought to remove these ob- 
stacles to the revival of production and has met with 
considerable success, although Formosan critics contend 
that apparent improvements have been accompanied 
by compensating evils. 
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A few figures will illustrate the progress to date. 
The area planted to rice in 1945 amounted to 1.2 
million acres, only 100,000 or so less than prewar, but 
the rice crop was only 0.64 million tons® against 1.4 
million in 1938. By 1950 the crop had recovered to 
1.4 million tons, with a larger output expected in 1951. 
This increase was made possible by an expansion of 
acreage to 1.9 million (partly at the expense of other 
crops), by greater use of fertilizer, and by other factors. 
In 1938 consumption of fertilizer amounted to 389,300 
tons, while only 1,960 tons were used in 1945, but by 
1950 consumption had advanced to 235,000 tons, much 
of which was supplied by ECA. With JCRR aid, 
irrigation works were repaired and the irrigated area 
is now said to exceed that of prewar years (when 60 
percent of all arable land was under irrigation). JCRR 
also introduced improved seed on 30 percent of the 
rice acreage. The rent reduction program, likewise, 
undoubtedly was a spur to increased production. Yet 
although as much rice was being produced as before 
the war, the population of the island had increased, 
chiefly by immigration from the mainland, roughly 
from six to eight million, so that in 1950 only 15 per- 
cent of the rice crop, or about 200,000 tons, was 
available for export, although in 1940 more than half 
of the crop had been exported. 

In general other food crops have regained or ex- 
ceeded normal levels. The output of sweet potatoes 
amounted to 2.2 million tons in 1950 against 1.17 


million in 1945 and a prewar peak of 1.77 million. 
The wheat crop rose from 750 tons in 1945 to 21,300 
in 1950, which was more than three times the prewar 
peak but still supplied less than one-third of a 


domestic demand augmented by immigration from 
wheat-eating north China. The peanut crop in 1950 
reached 65,000 tons, as compared with a postwar low 
of 11,560 and a prewar level of 31,700, but, again, 
did not meet the domestic demand for oilseeds. 


Export Crops 

Export crops, of which sugar was the most important, 
are in general still well below prewar levels, but may 
increase with the restoration of more normal trade with 
Japan. Sugar cane acreage at its prewar peak was 
391,000; by 1946 this had fallen to under 74,000, and 
by 1949-50 had come back only to 259,000. The cane 
crop in 1949-50 was only 5.3 million tons against a 
prewar peak of 12.8 million, and the yield per acre 
was only 20 tons as compared with 33 under the Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless sugar accounted for 85 percent 
of Formosa’s exports in 1950, a much higher proportion 
than before the war. 

Of other export crops, that of bananas amounted 


* All tons used in this article are metric. 
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in 1950 to about 120,000 tons, little more than half 
of the output in 1937, and that of pineapples to 42,000 
tons against a former peak of 145,800. The tea crop 
reached 10,100 tons in 1949, as compared with 14,000 
at the prewar peak, but fell to 8,000 in 1950 with the 
closing of the Chinese market and the dumping of tea 
in foreign markets by the Chinese Communists. 

Formosa has large forest reserves, and the Japanese 
practiced modern methods of conservation. These were 
largely abandoned during the first years of Chinese 
rule, but are said to have been restored since 1948. 
Camphor, a forest product of which Formosa once 
enjoyed a near-monopoly, is now threatened by the 
development of a synthetic product. 

Deep-sea fishing, also developed by the Seinaeen, 
was nearly extinguished by the ravages of war, but 
rehabilitation is under way, and the first entirely 
Chinese-built diesel-powered fishing craft was launched 
in July 1951. Coastal fishing recovered more rapidly 
as it does not depend on large vessels. Domestic fish 
culture in farm ponds has been revived as a result of 
the decline in the deep-sea catch. 


Industry 


The bulk of Formosan industry was Japanese-owned. 
Japanese properties, expropriated by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, were reorganized chiefly in the form of pub- 
lic or semi-public corporations, which tended to mono- 
polize production. There are now 18 major public 
corporations controlled by the provincial government, 
the National Government, or by both jointly. Tobacco, 
wine, camphor, and salt are official government mo- 
nopolies. Virtual monopolies exist in sugar refining, 
electricity, fertilizer, pulp and paper, oil refining, and 
shipbuilding. The consumer goods industries, on the 
other hand, are largely though not entirely in For- 
mosan hands, e.g. rice milling, soap, vegetable oil, and 
rubber goods. Coal mining, textiles, and printing are 
partly in government and partly in private hands. Pub- 
lic production in 1949 was estimated at 718 million 
new Taiwan yuan (about $70 million), while estimates 
of private production ran from 400 to 800 million yuan. 

The leading industry is sugar refining, controlled by 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, which accounts for 
half the value of public production and employs about 
a million Formosans, The output of sugar reached its 
low point in 1947, when less than 31,000 metric tons 
were produced (the prewar peak was 1.4 million tons). 
This drastic decline is attributed in part to the reduc- 
tion of technical services provided by the Taiwan Sugar 
Corporation, but chiefly to the low prices offered to 
farmers for their cane, although the Corporation was 
alleged to be making high profits. Better terms brought 
more cane in 1949, and sugar output rose to 600,000 
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tons, but the farmers did not receive as much as they 
expected and planted less in 1950. The Corporation, 
however, hopes to increase production through a pro- 
gram of technical improvements. 

The output of Formosan coal mines, which before 
the war averaged 1.5 million tons annually, fell to 0.8 
million in 1945, but by 1949 had recovered to 1.6 
million, which appeared sufficient to meet the domestic 
demand. Of this about 30 percent came from govern- 
ment-owned and the rest from private mines, Electric 
power generated in 1950 was estimated at one billion 
kwh., which compares favorably with the prewar level. 
ECA is aiding the government in rehabilitating and 
expanding power facilities. 

In order to reduce the need for imports, it is planned 
to enlarge considerably the Formosan output of fertil- 
izer, textiles, cement,- refined petroleum, and other 
products—particularly fertilizer, of which only 50,000 
tons were produced in 1950, hardly one-tenth of the 
potential demand. Considerable progress has also been 
made, with ECA assistance, in rehabilitating the rail- 
ways, highways, harbor facilities, and communications 
of the island. 


Finance 

Information on Formosa’s public finances, both na- 
tional and provincial, is incomplete and sometimes 
inconsistent, and defies brief analysis. Han Lih-wu, 
however, frankly admits that the National Government 
has been unable to balance its budget. Its basic prob- 
lem has been to support a national military establish- 
ment with the resources of a small island. This has 
been possible only by reason of United States aid, which 
in 1950 amounted to perhaps one-third (the actual 
proportion is not definitely known) of the national 
budget. Even with US assistance, revenues have failed 
to balance expenses and the government has had to 
resort to such devices as disposal of capital assets, sale 
of gold, and expansion of the note issue. _ 

The currency reform of 1949 was fairly effective, 
but National Government expenses have constituted 
an inflationary factor, resulting early in 1951 in de- 
preciation of the currency, a flight of capital, and a 
request for an American loan for currency stabilization. 
At the end of 1950 the Bank of Taiwan’s retail price 
index, based on June 1949 as 100, stood at only 275 
—which represented a creditable achievement—but by 
May 1951 it had risen to 350. Though an exchange 
control system provides a means of restricting imports 
‘to essential items, imports continue to exceed exports, 
and the position of sugar, the chief export product, is 
exceedingly precarious. Even with ECA aid, the gov- 
ernment has had to draw heavily on its assets in order 
to balance its international accounts. 
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In general it may be said that without the support 
of ECA funds the economic position of Formosa would 
become disastrous. It is obvious that further additions 
to military strength would not be possible without 
extensive financial assistance from abroad. 

Formosa’s area is 13,836 square miles, about one- 
third that of New York state. Its population before 
the war was about six million, and is now, including 
refugees, about eight million, roughly that of New 
York City. Its resources are chiefly agricultural, 
although it has extensive forest reserves, water power, 
coal, and some other minerals. The National Govern- 
ment, working against heavy difficulties, both internal 
and external, is making a strong effort to put the 
Formosan economy on a self-sustaining basis, With 
active US aid, both financial and technical, it has made 
considerable progress in that direction, though the goal 
is not yet in sight. It is evident that the resources of 
Formosa, even if developed with the utmost efficiency, 
would not support a large military establishment. Quite 
aside from the quality of the National Government 
armies,’ now being reorganized and reequipped with 
American assistance, the geographical, human, and 
military resources ‘available on Formosa are minute 
compared with those of Communist China. 

From the political and social point of view, the 
National Government’s record on Formcsa since 1949 
represents a decided improvement over its policies dur- 
mg its last years,on the mainland. It would seem, 
however, that short of full-scale war between Com- 
munist China and the United States, its chances of 
recovering power on the mainland will depend not so 
much on its own strength, whether political or military, 
as on Chinese Communist weakness. 


7 The military position of the National Government is 
discussed in more detail in Mr. Riggs’ forthcoming study.—Ep. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


NEW CHINA: THREE VIEWS. By Otto B. van der Sprenk- 
el, Robert Guillain, and Michael Lindsay. Introduction by 
Kingsley Martin. New York: The John Day Company, 
1951. xvi, 241 pp. Til. $3.00. 

The most useful feature of this book is an assemblage of 
six important documents bearing on Chinese Communist pol- 
icy, beginning with Mao’s report “On the Present Situa- 
tion and Our Tasks” (December 25, 1947). Americans often 
find it easier to take their Chinese Communism “straight”— 
in the words of its own spokesmen—rather than second-hand, 
through sympathetic apologists. 

Guillain, now foreign editor of Le Monde, writes of his 
observations in Shanghai in mid-1949, and presents what 
is unquestionably the most valid of the “three views.” He 
approaches the subject with greater sophistication and _per- 
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ception than his colleagues: he knows that the Chinese Com- 
munists are instituting a political framework and ideological 
disciplines “that are bound to lead to the restriction of civil 
liberties and the tyranny of the orthodox,” he knows that 
“the Peking regime is totalitarian” and that its “true nature 
. . » is authoritarian.” Its problems are those of technique. 
Possibly, he feels, the only differences between its leaders are 
“whether they should proceed by the way of gentleness or 
the way of force.” Even in the days of relative moderation in 
Shanghai in 1949, he discerns the evolution “from velvet 
glove to iron hand.” His interpretation of the problems of 
Chinese Communism makes scnse today. 

Lindsay, revisiting Peking in midsummer 1949, is obvious- 
ly charmed with the successes of his old Yenan friends— 
even if he treats them to an analysis of the dialectical prob- 
lems they face. He finds them in “the same atmosphere of 
friendly informality; “there seemed to be the same un- 
selfishness and the same enthusiasm.”’ True, they had not yet 
won “the mass support they had in the older Communist 
areas,” but given “a reasonably good harvest next year” 
they might do better. Despite the fact that they “did not 
start with any theoretical principles about civil liberties” 
Lindsay has no doubt that “developments will be in the direc- 
tion of steadily increasing popular control, and that China 
will become a genuinely democratic society.” This is probably 
the worst guess of the year. 

Kingsley Martin’s introduction sets the stage for van der 
Sprenkel by quoting Sir John Pratt as saying of China’s 
new rulers (August 11, 1950): “They are supposed to be 
Communists, but they employ no secret police, make no at- 
tempt at thought-control and do not resort to political as- 
sassination.” Van der Sprenkel maintains the pace, in re- 
porting his experiences of Peking and Tientsin early in 
1949, when he was a visiting professor at Nankai: “In 
China no ‘curtain’ has been drawn btween the foreigners 
and the Chinese; “foreigners . were on the whole 
pleasantly surprised at the even-handed way in which the 
scales were kept in balance [by the People’s Courts] ;” 
“Soviet Russians have not been favoured above the rest;” 
“the Communist policy of religious freedom has been rea- 
sonably well maintained. . . . There appear to be no real 
grounds for despondency or defeatism in the missionary field 
in the New China.” This nonsense tends to undermine faith 
in van der Sprenkel’s undoubtedly accurate reporting of some 
of the facts he encountered in the noncharacteristic north 
China situation of 1949. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


FIRST MALAYAN REPUBLIC: THE STORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. By George A. Malcolm. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1951. 460 pp. $5.00. 


This book apparently is intended to climax the author's 38 
years of service as an American judge, writer, teacher, and 
government official in the Philippines by summarizing all his 
knowledge and feelings about that country in a facile style. The 
most comprehensive book about the Philippines to be written 
since World War II, it deals with a great many aspects of 
Filipiana, from ancient history to modern sports, and con- 
sequently gives a well-rounded, although occasionally super- 
ficial, picture of the Philippines. Much information about post- 
war conditions is included which has not been published previ- 
ously. Other valuable contributions—such as insight into forces 
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underlying surface political and economic phenomena, and 
short character sketches of numerous prominent Filipinos and 
Americans in the Philippines from 1900 to the present—are 
made which could be made only by an author with long 
residence in the Philippines. Moreover, the chapters on sub- 
jects about which Malcolm has written scholarly works in 
the past—such as the Philippine Commonwealth and constitu- 
tional development—are done with precision. The chapter on 
the Philippine judiciary probably is the best short treatment 
of that subject to be found anywhere. (Malcolm served as an 
Assistant Justice of the Philippines Supreme Court for 20 
years. ) 

However, a book of this very broad scope necessarily re- 
quires treatment of topics about which the author has little 
more than hearsay information; and chapters of this sort, 
including those on Philippine history before the Spanish oc- 
cupation and on local government, are superficial and are 
written from a subjective viewpoint. Even if judged as a 
“popular” book, which is written primarily for the general 
reading public and prospective tourists rather than for Far 
Eastern scholars, First Malayan Republic would have been 
improved greatly by more consistently careful writing, editing, 
and organization. There are many unsubstantiated generaliza- 
tions scattered throughout the book with which this reviewer 
disagrees. A single example is the statement (on page 70) 
that the reelection of President McKinley in 1900 constituted 
a vote of approval by the American electorate for the an- 
nexation of the Philippines. Moreover, the scholarly value of 
the book is lessened by the omission of a bibliography. 

Finally, the author handles the delicate problem of con- 
structive criticism of current conditions and institutions in 
the Philippines as well as any American of his background 
might be expected to. In the past, the well-known sensitivity of 
Filipino nationalists to criticism from Americans, and the pro- 
pensity of some American writers to be neutral or evasive 
rather than outspoken about certain shortcomings, probably has 
handicapped American scholarship about the Philippines. In 
this book, Malcolm exerts himself to favor his Filipino friends 
and yet manages to make several critical judgments, such as 
those on the fraudulent conduct of the 1949 national elections 
(page 302) and the relatively low standards of public ad- 
ministration in the postwar period (page -164). 

Washington, D. C. ROBERT P. STEPHENS 
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